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FRIEND WISHES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion by the middle of Ninth month: Address 
No. 94, this Office. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COM PANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced Address No. go, this Office. 


ADY WOULD LIKE SEWING EITHER AT 
home or out, or to help care for sick. Address 
M. R. H., 413 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 


APID STENOGRAPHER, YOUNG LADY, 
desires position. Four years’ experience. Address 
No. 101, this Office. 


JANTED._RELIABLE PERSON WHO 
thoroughly understands general housework, in a 
family of four, in the city. Address No. 98, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY EDUCATED FRIEND, POSI- 

tion with invalid or elderly lady, as companion, 

caretaker, and reader. Excellent reference. Address 
No. 100, this Office. 


ANTED.—BOARD FOR THREE ADULTS 

and two children in private family in German- 

town, or will join family in taking house in Germantown 
and board with them. Address No. 97, this Office. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER (A WIDOW 

with one or two children preferred), to keep house 

for an elderly gentleman (a Friend). Centrally located. 

Address X. ¥ Z., INTELLIGENCER Office, 921 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 


OARDING.— THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 
can find a pleasant home, with good board, in a 
small adult family of Friends, at 2026 Mervine street, 
Philadelphia. A quiet, pleasant part of the city, conven- 
ient to several trolley lines. 


OR RENT.— PARTLY FURNISHED TEN 
room house in Tioga. Two rooms reserved, with 
or without board. Address B.; Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 1500 Race St., Phila. 
R RENT.—TO A SMALL FAMILY, A WELL 
furnished tweive-roomed house, centrally located, in 
exchange for gentleman’s . Address, E. M. M., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER, g21 Arch St., Philad’a. 


R RENT.—FURNISHED, TEN-ROOMED 

house. Board for two will be taken in exchange 
for rent. Address, for particulars, F. S., 1830 Willington 
St., Philadelphia. 


R RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 

room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON , Newtown, Penna. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot 100 feet front, r25 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 




















FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of r6o acres, situated in Jewell 
County, Kansas. Good land, and the improvements 
are good. Buildings are in fine order. 

For further information address, 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLvor.) 45 North 13th Street. 








The Penington, *,e.Yestin.” 


Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month 1st. Permanent and transient boarding for 
Friends. Apply to A. L.GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 


Street, New York City. 
: Wes.ey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwoo , Sixt Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


for th ion of ts. 
ARAH J. PAKSON & SISTERS. 
‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, ie ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren att tue vear 


Ocean Enp or Tennessee Ave. 


Atlantic = ae 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam , electric bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





Now 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD. 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Hamnscoms’. Sieh the nost complete’ and 

equip casewauias evap heied. Shall we mail you 
“= - fer comparison ? 

lo liquors or other offensive goods or methods 

te. 1311 Market St., Phila. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Relies, 1714 Woodstock Sect, f ana Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CaRPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS, 
t125 Spring St. ( street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

eeesum Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ’ 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 2x6 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 

ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





| 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 


Greene STREET, GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


Under care of Committee of School Lane Meeting. 
Comprises Kindergarten, Primary, and Intermediate 
departments, arranged as part of a graded system, which 
may be continued at Friends’ Central School, Philad’a. 

he Kindergarten is.a new department just added and 

will be under the care of a graduate kindergarten teacher. 
For circular, with full information, address, 

ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a ow guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),.. . 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 77 ##ctpads. 
Circulars on application. 


For Boarpinc AND Day Purits or Boru Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th a. College 
preparation. For circulars app to the Principals. 
IE HEACOCK, 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 


for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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An Autumn Morning Dish. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of. fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 
and ease of digestion. Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 
VITOS is neither greasy nor heavy. Served with maple 


syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEsT FLOUR. 





Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th,next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successful 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
Park A Fri d El State. ight instructors, i specialists. Terms, 
\ . $190 a year. 
ar ve riends ementary For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 


and High School, 
West Chester, Pa. | 


will open in the New Buildings Ninth Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, | 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $2z5 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB. Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please mention FRitnpvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 











JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
freee AE Sa ane 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Opraces : 1 Kane Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Established 1344. 
The Journal, 1873. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVII. 
Ir is always safe to be simply obedient to the sense 
of duty with which we are impressed, whatever be the 
a occasion. JANE JOHNSON. 





From a private letter. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IF WE BUT KNEW! 


IF we but knew the ceaseless pulse 
Which throbs beneath this life ; 

If we but knew the perfect peace 
Which permeates all strife ; 

If we but knew the incense sweet 
Each fire of anguish brings ; 

If we but knew the strength with which 
The tiny tendril clings ; 

If we but knew the Hand that stays 
The devastating storm ; 

If we but knew a Force protects 
And guards us from all harm ; 

If we but knew the Love divine 
Which circles us about ;— 

All things would small and smaller grow, 
Until to live without 

The constant presence of The One 
Who fills our every need 

Would be the thing most to avoid. 
All thought of form or creed 

Would be as second. First ’twould be 
To hold His presence near 

Within our hearts ;—no burdens there. 
Anxiety and fear 

And endless -longing—all would flee ; 
And clear as perfect day 

Our wants and needs would shape themselves 
And be met in the way 

Which in itself would satisfy. 
Tf we but knew— 


Yes! you and I. A. 


ose 
THE BROWNS OF BARTONBURY. 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
Im the two hundred years of its existence the little 
burial ground of Friends at Cirencester has never 
presented a more touching scene than that which was 
witnessed in it on an afternoon in Third month last, 
when a company of mourners and friends gathered 
round two graves in one and the same funeral, as the 
coffins of Elizabeth Brown and her aunt, Lydia Theo- 
phila Brown, were simultaneously lowered into them. 
The young lady, well known in the astronomical 
world from her long-sustained observations of the sun, 
and especially of the solar spots, had succumbed after 
a week’s illness. Her aunt, whose life had been 
wavering in the balance, at ninety-one years of age, 
followed her in two days more, the last of the older 
“generation of a family circle, ideal of its kind, and 
p¢eee2% such as is much less frequently met with outside than 
within the Society of Friends. 
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Bartonbury, the home of the family, stands on 
the high Cotteswold plateau above Cirencester, near 
the Agricultural College, its grounds adjoining those 
of Further Barton, for many years the residence of 
the late Thomas Crowther Brown, the eldest brother 
of the family, and later of his two daughters, one of 
whom was the lady first named in this sketch. 
Thomas Brown lived to over ninety years of age, 
carrying with him to the last the enthusiastic love of 
natural history that was shared by his younger brother 
Joshua, and which made them both delightful com- 
pany to those who were privileged to visit them in 
their homes, and to accompany them in walks about 
their gardens or farther afield. 

At Bartonbury the circle consisted of Joshua 
Brown and his three sisters, Mary, Hannah, and 
Lydia. They were all unmarried; and it was a 
beautiful sight to see the unity and simplicity of child- 
hood continued between them till the far-on evening 
of life. | 

Those who knew it will readily recall the picture 
of that sweet and lovable household; but to those 
who did not, it would not be easy to convey an idea 
of the refined and quiet life which was the outcome 
of the training received in the Society two generations 
ago. To realize what Joshua Brown was, one has to 
remember his handsome features, eager with the de- 
light of describing some insect or plant, or of listen- 
ing to the bird-song that seemed to blend with and 
become part of his nature; or aglow with reminis- 
cences of his earlier life, and of the physical feats that 
make schoolboy or student days the never-to-be-for- 


| gotten golden age ; for-Joshua Brown was what men 
| generally are intended to be, a good all-round man. 


He would tell of the mountain climbs he had shared 
in Switzerland with his old friend James Atkins, 
when the latter was plant-hunting ; and of his missing 


| his foothold on a cliff-edge as he lurched after a but- 


terfly, when the honest cloth his Cirencester tailor 
had put into his coat saved his life; as it held firm 
when the guide gripped it and pulled him in again. 
His crowning memory, however, in the matter of 
“bodily exercise,’’ was of a cricket match he had 
played in, in the earlier half of the century, when the 
late Earl of Ducie was batsman, and Joshua Brown 
had bowled him out ; and it was noteworthy to see 
how his modesty would tone his pride as he recounted 
his triumph ; for the Earl, like his son and successor, 
was a man of physical power, and no mean antagonist. 
One could not easily forget the play of his counten- 
ance as it was animated by these reminiscences ; but 
most of all worth remembering was a glance at his 
face an hour or two after, as he sat in meeting : such 
a one as Charles Lamb tells us of, “over whom the 
dove sat visibly brooding.” This, indeed, might be 
said of each of the sisters as well; and the state of 
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mind it implied was the dominant power in the daily 
life at Bartonbury. It was a quiet and real prepara- 
tion for the life to come, harmonizing with all that is 
sweetest and best in. nature, and conserving on into 
old age the freshness and enthusiasm of youth. Most 
readers of these lines will remember, in Caroline Fox’s 
Memorials, the wonderful way in which her uncle 
Joshua kept in touch with the wild creatures around 
him,—how he would call to the birds in the garden, 
and they would perch in repose on his outstretched 
arms. A fitting picture to set against this is Joshua 
Brown’s stepping out on the lawn at Bartonbury, and 
holding up a piece of bread in his hand, when in a 
few moments a hawk, at first almost an invisible speck, 
would swoop down from the bright Cotteswold sky, 
and, landing on his fingers, fearlessly eat the morsel ; 
and then wheel up and away again— 


‘* Through the wilderness blue,”’ 


The soul that has comie into harmony with,the Crea- 
tor is brought into closer unison with all that he has 
made ; and life, as it is purified from sin, necessarily 
increases in reality and intensifies in interest in its 
every touch with the world of nature that surrounds it. 

There were trials, however, even in Bartonbury,— 
trials from one another’s failings. Dear old Mary 
Brown especially tried her sisters by doing all sorts of 
unselfish things that upset their plans for preserving 
her health. She would walk up the hill after a 
monthly meeting, when she ought to have ridden, in 
order that someone who she thought needed the ride, 
might take her place; and Hannah would confide to 
a friend how’ much Lydia and herself had been 
troubled about her: ‘ Dear Mary, thou knows, would 
go out yesterday afternoon, though it was raining, 
because.she thought she ought to go and see So-and- 
So,” indicating some old cottager Mary Brown was 
bent upon comforting, at the risk of an illness that 
might endanger her own frail life of over fourscore. 

All three sisters, the very soul of kindness, were 
especially in sympathy with children, who had pleas- 
ant times of it at Bartonbury. ‘“‘ Would you like 
mutton or fowl?” said Joshua Brown, who was carv- 
ing the former, to two little girls among the guests at 
dinner on a monthly meeting day. ‘‘ Mutton, please,” 
replied the children, too shy to choose the more deli- 
cate viand. But Hannah saved the position for them : 
“No, Joshua! I never knew children like mutton 
better than fowl! J shall give them fowl!’ I sus- 
pect Hannah Brown helped to attach those two chil- 
dren to the Society of Friends ! 

And thus life glided away with them all, in the 
daily endeavor to do what was well pleasing to their 
Heavenly Father, and helpful to one another and to 
all around them; with no startling incident to break 
the uniformity of their existence, except the coming 
of death into their household, as one after another of 
its beloved members were in turn summoned to the 
home beyond the grave. 

At last, Lydia Theophila Brown was left alone of 
all the group that had so long made Bartonbury what 
it was. It is difficult to estimate the relative weight 
of trials. To some men, suffering comes in a few 


great and overwhelming blows, with, it may be, long 
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intervals of breathing time between them. To others 
is allotted a continuous series of smaller sorrows and 
vexations ; for there is a balance of forces in the 
mental as there is in the material world. Our means 
of estimating these forces are imperfect; but few 
trials could practically be heavier than that which was 
given Lydia Brown to endure: herself a solitary 
winter leaf,— 
‘* The last of its clan,’’— 

her life-long companions all taken away, and the 
lessening powers—not of threescore years and ten, 
but of more than fourscore years and ten—glooming 
the days that remained. 

It was yet a wonderful lesson to witness the reality 
of the power that sustained her, and the fulfilment of 
the assurance, ‘‘ Even to hoar hairs will I carry you.” 
The thin, worn face, still dignified and refined—Lydia 
Brown was a singularly lady-like-looking woman— 
lighted up with a sunset glow as she quietly told 
how often she had felt cast down and dismayed in the 
realization of her loneliness; and yet how as often 
the renewed sense had been granted her of the love 
of God, and the fresh strength given her to trust that 
she would be sustained to the end ; for she knew that 
the prolongation of her trial was needed for the com- 
pletion of the work that was preparing her for ever- 
lasting rest; and that “clouds and darkness’”’ are 
indeed “‘ round about Him” who dwells in the light 
that no man can approach unto. 

Towards the end her powers grew more feeble, 
and for some time she wandered ; ‘but even in that 
wandering there remained the evidence that the day’s 
work had been done before the night had drawn on, 
“in which no man can work ;” for her talk was only 
of heaven. 

And so closes the last life in the beloved family 
at Bartonbury; each of its members witnessing in 
turn to the experience that “This is eternal life, to 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.”’ 

They were never engaged, so far as the writer is 
aware, in the public ministry or the outside services 
to which many, but not all, the living members of the 
church are called. It was theirs to show the truth 
that Milton had present to his mind when he wrote 
that— 

‘« They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 

The Society of Friends has given to the world a 
multitude of such examples as those of the Browns 
of Cirencester, who, believing in the reality of the 
revelation of Jesus Christ to every human heart that 
he has created, have sought him, and obeyed him, 
and let his light shine through their quiet unobtrusive 
daily lives to all around them: types of the purest 
and healthiest form of Christianity, the form that 
develops the spiritual strength more fully than does 
any other, for the simple reason that, while there are 
others which lay more or less stress, as it does, upon 
our doing that to which the Holy Spirit leads us, 
“ Quakerism” stands alone in the clearness of its 
teaching that it is hurtful to the soul to engage in any » 
act of worship, or other intended service of God, 
which we are not, afresh and anew, really called to 
engage in. 


>» 











The difference is like that which so vitally affects 
the physical system in the matter of food and drink ; 
for'as the bodily health depends as much upon our 
abstinence from hurtful or dangerous articles of diet 
as upon the abundant supply of those which are 
nourishing, so does the strength and vigor of the 
soul depend not alone upon the hidden manna, with- 
out which life cannot be sustained at all, but also 
upon the avoidance of all that which, not falling 
fresh from heaven, is not our daily bread. 

JouN BELLows. 


NEWTON MEETING: A RETROSPECT. 


Read before the Young Friends’ Association of Camden, N. J., 
Third month 8, 1899, by Howard M. Cooper. 
On this eve of the twentieth, let me take you back to the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, to the origin 
of this ancient meeting of Newton, and trace its even 
flow through its almost two and a quarter centuries of 
life from then to now. 

We cannot realize, can hardly imagine, what it was 
to emigrate to America in those days. With our rail- 
roads, steamships, and telegraphs, scarcely anywhere 
on the habitable globe could a family now, starting 
from England, settle, and be so completely cut off 
from every old association, every old comfort, and 
even communication with friends behind as were the 
first emigrants to this country. Across an ocean, the 
passage of which often occupied three months, to a 
country of forests, where there was nowhere a civil- 
ized settlement, nowhere a white inhabitant ; where 
one sending a letter to the old home on New Year's 
day might reasonably hope to receive an answer in 
the following July, but hardly sooner ; such was the 
outlook for those who simply wished our privilege of 
an untrammelled worship of God. 

In the latter part of 1680, or the early part of 
1681, when West Jersey, from the capes to the falls 
of the Delaware, was an unbroken wilderness, save 
for Fenwick’s colony at Salem, the few Swedes at 
Raccoon, and the little cluster of Friends at Burling- 
ton, William Cooper, who about a year earlier had 
emigrated from England to Burlington, came down 
the river and settled at ‘‘ Pyne Poynte,” now Cooper’s 
Point, in the city of Camden. He having in England 
joined Friends from convincement, and being a min- 
ister, as soon as he had built his house, opened a 
Friends’ meeting therein. About this time, too, 
Richard Arnold settled in the same neighborhood, 
and the meetings were sometimes: held in his house. 
To these little meetings often came, across the 
Delaware, the few Friends located at Shackamaxon. 
This was the commencement of our Newton meeting, 
some two years before the settlement of Philadelphia. 

These voluntary gatherings were officially recog- 
nized, and the time of mid-week meeting fixed by the 
Monthly Meeting held at Burlington, in Thomas 
Gardiner’s house, Seventh month 5, 1681, when it 
was “Ordered that Friends of Pyne Point have a 
meeting on every Fourth-day, and to begin at the 
2d hour, at Richard Arnold’s house.” In_ less 
than a year was created what corresponds to our 
monthly meeting. For at a general meeting held at 


Salem, Second month 11, 1682, it was ordered “ That 
a six-weeks’ men’s and women’s meeting for the or- 
dering of the affairs of the church be kept the 24th 
day of the Third month, at William Cooper’s at Pyne 
Point ; and the next six-weeks’ meeting at Thomas 
Fairman’s, at Shackamaxon, and _ so in course.’ 
They also at the same time ordered a monthly meet- 
ing for worship to be held alternately in the same 
way, the first one meeting at William Cooper’s. This 
is the origin, likewise, of what is now Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends; and thus just as the first 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held in Burlington, 
the first Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was held in 
Camden. 

The Pyne Point and Shackamaxon Friends con- 
tinued thus to_ meet alternately till the fall of 1682, 
when at a meeting held at Thomas Fairman’s on the 
8th of the Ninth month, this minute was made: ‘At 
this time Governor Penn and a multitude of Friends ar- 
rived here and erected a city called Philadelphia, 
about half a mile from Shackamaxon, where meetings 
were established. Thomas Fairman, at the request 
of the Governor, removed himself and family to 
Tacony, where there was also a meeting appointed to 
be kept, and this ancicnt meeting of Shackamaxon 
removed to Philadelphia.” Thus abruptly, to suit the 
plans of William Penn, did the Shackamaxon Friends 
give up their ‘‘ancient meeting” and separate from 
their Jersey Friends, with whom they had been meet- 
ing “‘ to edification”’ before this irruption of a “ mul- 
titude of Friends.” But it is evident that they did 
not feel easy under this unceremonious withdrawal, 
for a few months afterward they endeavored to atone 
for it by asking the consent of the Jersey Friends to 
the division; which was gracefully granted in this 
minute: “At a Monthly Meeting at Burlington the 
6th of First month, 1683, Friends in Pennsylvania de- 
sireth to have a monthly men’s and women’s meet- 
ing, which was readily and freely assented to by 
Friends in this meeting.”” Thus was completed the 
separation of the two meetings. 

In 1682, a large addition to the small meeting at 
the “‘ Poynte”” was caused by the arrival of a body of 
Irish Friends, one of whom, Thomas Sharpe, a young 
man, has left a most quaint account of their coming 
over and settling. He says: “It having wrought 
upon ye minds of some Friends that dwelt in Ireland, 
by such as formerly came there from England, and a 
pressure having laid upon them for some years which 
they could not gett from under the weight of until 
they gave upp to leave their friends ahd relations there 
together with a comfortable subsistence to transport 
themselves and famelys into this wilderness part of 
America, and thereby expose themselves to difficul- 
ties, which, if they could have been easy where they 
were, in all probability might never have been met 
with,” they therefore employed Thomas Lurtin, 
“commander of a pink,” to bring them over, starting 
from Dublin on the 19th of September, 1681, and in 
just two months afterwards landing at Salem, where 
they spent the winter. In the spring of 1682, they 
all moved to Newton, and, to quote Thomas Sharpe 
again : ‘‘ So began our settlement ; and although at 
times we were pretty hard bestead, having all our 
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provisions as far as Salem to fetch by water, yett 
through the mercy and kindness of God, we were pre- 
served in health and from any extreme difficulties. 
And immediately there was a meeting sett up and 
kept at the house of Mark Newby, and in a short time 
it grew and increased, unto which William Cooper 
and famely that live at the Poynte resorted, and some- 
times the meeting was kept at his house, who had 
been settled some time before.” 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the Shacka- 
maxon Friends, a monthly meeting was, by permis- 
sion of the Burlington Friends, settled to be held at 
Newton, the first Fourth-day of the Tenth month, 
1682, and so on. Which “ Monthly Meeting day ” 
we have kept without change to the present time. 
This Newton Monthly Meeting included not only the 
Friends at Cooper’s Point and at Newton, but also 
those at Woodbury. 

The meetings continued to be held at Friends’ 
houses until 1684, when the Society purchased a lot 
of land of Thomas Thackara on the north bank of the 
middle branch of Newton Creek, and built thereon a 
log meeting-house, one of the first in West Jersey. 


It stood at what is now West Collingswood Station. 


on the Reading Railroad to Atlantic City, the grave- 
yard reaching to the very water’sedge. They placed 
their house near the creek, for in those days of road- 
less forests, the water courses were the only available 
highways, alike for grave and for gay occasions. 
The joyful. wedding processions, in boats, carried the 
bride to her marriage at the meeting-house ; and the 
solemn funeral train, too, in boats, performed its last 
duty, and bore the dead, by water, to the grave. 

At the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington, Seventh 
month 8, 1686, Salem and Newton Monthly Meet- 
ings were constituted a Quarterly Meeting, meeting 
at Newton in the Sixth and Twelfth months, and at 
Salem in the Third and Ninth months. 

As Friends grew more numerous around Haddon- 
field, a meeting was set up there at Thomas Shackles’ 
house (where Amos Kaighn lately lived), and from 
1695 to 1721, the monthly meeting was held alter- 
nately there and at Newton, and was thenceforward 
called Newton and-Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

. And so then, with their regular worship firmly 
established in their new meeting-house, with all the 
religious machinery of monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings in full sway, Newton Friends, in their plain hats 
and sombre bonnets, peaceably and uneventfully 
adored their God in that way they had braved so 
much and come so far to do, and grew apace with the 
growth of population, for then there was but one 
faith, one worship. And yet Thomas Sharpe in his 
old age thought they were not what they were when 
he was young, for he laments in odd rhymes the 
degeneracy of his times. Let me quote a few lines: 

*« When at the first our settlement, 

We lived in peace and true content, 

And although sometimes we were hard bestead, 
Yet the Lord to us afforded bread. 

In Newton, then, therein did shine, 

Some yt were zealous and divine, 

They largely did with care provide 

From those that came from ye true guide, 


To direct their minds to stand in truth, 
They had received in their youth. 


But now poor Newton is decayed, 
The youth not zealous, I am afraid,’’ etc. 


In 1721, the brick meeting-house at Haddonfield 
was built on land given by Elizabeth Haddon, the 
first meeting in it being held on Twelfth month 12, 
1721, and thenceforward the monthly meeting met 
there, ceasing to alternate at Newton, and, gradually 
dropping the name of Newton, was called, simply, 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. In 1794, Newton 
and Salem Quarterly Meeting, having largely in- 
creased, agreed to propose to the yearly meeting to 
constitute two quarterly meetings within their limits. 
This the Yearly Meeting did, calling one Salem and 
the other Haddonfield. But, what seems very singu- 
lar, Cape May Meeting was allotted to Haddonfield 
instead of to Salem. Thus, old Newton finally lost 
her name in the titles of both the Monthly and Quar- 
terly meetings, retaining it, however, in that of the 
Preparative Meeting to this day. And may the spirit 
of change never so warp the good judgment of the 
members of this meeting as to induce them to drop 
their distinctive heritage, the honored name of 
Newton. 

(To be concluded.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 39.—NintH Mont 24. 
REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Now, O my God, let, I beseech thee, thine 
eyes be open, and let thine ears be attent, unto 
the prayer that is made in this place. 
—II. Chronicles, vi., 40. 
Scripture Reading, II. Chronicles, vi., 14-42. 
THE lessons of the Quarter now closing have viewed 
the growth of the Hebrew kingdom from a group of 
disorganized and often mutually hostile tribes to a 
compact and vigorous nation. After invading the 
territory of the Canaanites and gradually forcing a 
permanent lodgment there, they effected the trans- 
formation from the nomadic condition to that of a 
people devoted to agriculture. Of this new means of 
livelihood they learned much from the conquered 
Canaanites—a people in a much more advanced stage 
of civilzation than themselves. Their sole superiority 
over the conquered people lay in their possession of 
a higher revelation of God's nature and of his relations 
with men. While the gods of the Canaanites were 
beings who demanded reverence and sacrifice—even 
human sacrifice at times—they made no special de- 
mands on the personal life of their devotees. Far other- 
wise was it with Jehovah of the Hebrews. He, too, 
demanded recognition and formal worship; but that 
which placed Him quite outside the classification of 
the gods of the Canaanites was that He subjected 
Himself to a law of righteousness and demanded per- 
sonal righteousness of His ‘followers. The unity of 
God reveled to Abraham was no further apprehended 
by his descendants than in a conception that ¢iey should 
worship but one God ; the righteousness of God, and 
demanded by Him, was no further grasped than in 
a recognition of certain moral commands as binding— 
and even these only in special cases. But the living 
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ideals of Divine Unity and Divine Law had germinated 
in the heart of the race. And this germ was destined 
to life and growth in spite of many storms and dis- 
asters, until it reached fruition in the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sermon on the Mount. When we read of 
the bloody strife of brother with brother, when we see 
the account of savage slaughter, of barbarous cruelty, 
we feel, indeed, that the growth of God’s revealings 
are to be found in most unexpected places and under 
strangest conditions. Yet none who read the history 
of the Hebrews aright can fail to see that growth 
among them, the harvest of which has been one of 
the great sources of our own moral development. 

The Book of Judges is a collection of hero tales 
gathered by an editor who used them for the purpose 
of arousing again among his people that loyalty to 
Jehovah which had been the basis of their strength. 
Some of these popular stories did not easily lend them- 
selves to the ethical purposes of the writer ; but the 
purpose is evident in almost all of them. The term 
‘“‘judge’’ is nct an appropriate one as used with these 
popular heroes, many of whom were mere leaders of 
local revolts, and none of whom commanded the 
obedience of a united Israel. Many of them, however, 
in defeating an enemy dangerous alike to all, did, in 
some sense, stand as champions of the whole people. 
Such a one was Gideon, under whom was founded the 
first fragmentary kingdom, which passed into the hands 
of the next generation only to disappear because of 
the weakness and unworthiness of the successor. The 
idea of the kingdom reappeared in the mind of Sam- 
uel, a worthy successor of the great religious leaders 
of the earlier history of this people. A common 
hatred of the Philistine oppressors, and the growth, 
probably by the efforts of Samuel, of faith in the God 
of their fathers, made union under Saul possible, and 
after a reign of contest, including both victory and 
defeat, the successor of Saul was able to drive out the 
Philistines and to organize a’ strong kingdom. It 
should be noted again that the weakness of the great 
world powers—Assyria and Egypt—made possible an 
expansion of the kingdom under David, which could 
not have occurred if either had been active. 

Under David and Solomon the kingdom grew 
stronger and more prosperous commercially and in- 
dustrially. Trade was extended by way of the Red 
Sea probably as far as India, by the ships of Solomon. 
The wealth of distant countries flowed in from all sides 
to add to the growing luxury of the court. New arts 
and industries were introduced; workmen in metal, 
builders, and handicraftsmen of all kinds plied their 
trades where had been only the small farmer and those 
who supplied his small needs. 

As the court grew more luxurious it degenerated. 
It passed from the warrior’s tent of Saul to the gor- 
geous palace of Solomon. It fostered the enervating 
influences of the Eastern harem. Its demands led to 
the oppression and enslavement of the people—a con- 
dition which a few generations later drew down the 
denunciations of the prophets on those who added 
“field to field and house to house.” A people can- 
not be enslaved in a generation ; so there was resist- 
ance, even extending to revolt, but the organized 


personal, sympathetic earnestness 
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victims of that despotism, and the oppression grew 
more and more bitter. 

The religious life of the nation experienced a par- 
allel change. During the period of Judges shrines 
were found on the hill-tops and religious rites were 
performed by heads of families ; rites often idolatrous, 
and including even human sacrifice. Samuel and Saul, 
as well as “the people” (I. Kings, iii., 2) sacrificed 
on the “high places” before the building of the 
Temple. Under the kings the rude and primitive 
forms disappeared and were soon replaced by an elabo- 
rate ceremonial. The rude shrine gave place to the 
Temple, which required thirteen years for its con- 
struction. 

In a dark cubical room, which recalls similar 
Egyptian shrines, was placed the Ark of the wander- 
ings, so that this became the central point of the wor- 
ship of all Israel—the permanent abiding-place of 
Jehovah. Barbarous ceremonials did not disappear. 
Many years later than this a king of Judah offered 
human sacrifice to Jehovah, even his own son (II. 
Kings, xvi., 3). But such were not of the Jewish 
custom ; they were violations of it, due to the influences 
from outside. Such influences were rendered common 
and powerful by the numerous marriages with foreign 
countries and the introduction, with the queens, of 
foreign worship. Thus, too, the kings were of foreign 
blood and often leaned to the worship of their mothers. 

The formalism which became so strong under 
Solomon gave occasion for the sternest denunciations 
by the prophets. Constantly they demanded “ mercy 
and not sacrifice.’’ ‘To obey is better than the fat 
of rams.” The war against the substitution of forms 
and ceremonies for personal righteousness is one which 
has lasted even unto this day, and is one which is of 
special concern to us. Ceremonial law has crept 
more or less into our very formlessness, and needs 
driving out no less than it did in Palestine in the days 
of the prophets. 

Our lessons in the next Quarter will take up the 
division of the kingdom and the progress of the two 
to extinction and captivity. They will introduce us 
to the time of the prophets—a time which is at once 
the glory and the shame of Israel. They will also 
see the reappearance of Assyria and Egypt in Hebrew 
history, and the growth of the former to the partial 
extinction of the latter. 





TEACHERS often rack their brains for a method, 
when all they need is to be personal with their pupils. 
Mere method never strikes any one in the heart, 
never reaches personal interests, aims, appreciations, 
or desires. It never makes the weak strong, nor the 
ignorant learned. The world cannot get along without 
method, but method will never run the world. Real, 
is what makes 
things go, and, as they go, succeed.—Sunday School 
Times. 


In chaste and warm affections, humble wishes, 
and honest toil for some useful end, there is health 
for the mind and quiet for the heart, the prospect of 
a happy life, and the fairest hope of heaven.— 


powers of the despotism were too strong for suffering ' Hawthorne. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


from over the sea of the condemnation of an appar- 
ently innocent man. 
sorrow and indignation fill men’s hearts. 
aghast at the act, and ask, ‘‘ What does it mean? ”’ 


What does it mean but that militarism is bearing its | ; fe . 
| meetings and First-day schools and Young Friends’ 


bitter fruit? Andas we gaze sorrowfully upon it, our 


regret grows deeper at the thought of the military | 


spirit abroad in our own land. Every one who truly 
loves his country shudders as he thinks of this new 
tyrant established within our borders. But shall the 
patriot lose heart as he sees France dishonored and 
America threatened ; shall he allow the waves of dis- 
couragement to sweep over him at the thought of the 
black deed abroad and the military and worldly spirit 
at home? No. He who is with us is greater than 
those who are against us. 
hand in God’s hand, and as an overcoming faith 
strengthens him and a permeating, jubilant love up- 
holds him, his soul is filled with courage and joy and 
hope, and, best of all, a determination to work God's 
will in the world and be an instrument, however small, 
in helping on the rule of peace and purity and honor 
and justice. We repeat, with thankfnl hearts, the 
words of our latest poet. In writing of Dreyfus he 
says,— 

Oh, import deep as life is, deep as time ! 

There isa Someth ng sacred and sublime 

Moving behind the worlds, beyond our ken 

Weighing the stars, weighing the deeds of men. 

Oh, men that forge the fetter, it is vain ; 

There is a Still Hand stronger than your chain. 

‘Tis no avail to bargain, sneer, and nod, 

And shrug the shoulder for reply to God.”’ 


FRESH CONSECRATION. 
SUMMER has passed away, and the autumn days are 
upon us. The lull in activity and the quiet storing 
up of energy which belong to the warm months of 
the mid-year must now give way to renewed life and 
fresh consecration of ourselves to duty. It is a wise 
custom, this, of more or less marked withdrawal from 


work during the heated season; we are but following | 


the lead of the natural world about us in so doing. 
Now comes the hour when the bodily and mental 
forces, quickened and revived, shall apply themselves 
to the happy,—and it is the happiest and most whole- 
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H« warp M. Jenkins. LypiaA H. Hatt. Rachet W. HILLBORN | spend some portion of the yacation in the country or 


| at the seashore ; to those who found themselves in 
| the cities let us hope there came opportunities for 
| suburban excursions and visits to the refreshing ver- 


Our whole country is profoundly moved at the news | 


On both sides of the water | 
We stand | 


The true patriot lays his | 





| some,—function of daily conquest over appointed 
| tasks and accustomed duties. 


Fortunate have they been who were enabled to 


dure of shady squares and parks. From sea or 
mountain, harvest field or green lawn, we bring 
home treasures of health, and joyous memories that 
cannot soon fade. The home-coming has its own 
pleasures, too ; family ties are renewed, the old haunts 


seem dearer for our weeks of absence from them; 


Associations are taken up with fresh devotion, and 
we feel a spiritual uplift and an inspiration to better, 
higher deeds than our past has known. 

The schools and colleges re-open their doors, and 
it is in the educational world that the fresh consecration 
to which we allude is most marked. There are some 
parents who wish that the summer vacations might 
be shortened ;—we have not heard any such com- 
plaint from the younger generation. Whether our 
excessive American heat would permit of this, or 
whether the stress of modern school-life does not 
make necessary long periods of rest from study, and 
an outdoor physical rebuilding, we cannot attempt to 
decide. Certain it is that the wiser of our youth look 
forward to the autumn return to books, and to school 
or college companionships, with ardor and happiness. 
Teachers find the long weeks of summer leisure a 
stimulant for the winter’s work, and they meet their 
pupils with strengthened purpose and re-kindled 
enthusiasm. 

May the harvest be a bountiful one. As the corn 
and the fruits respond in ample measure to the sum- 


| mer’s ripening touch, so may we give forth plentifully 


in our various fields of duty, showing by renewed 


| earnestness in the matters of the hour, and the conse- 


quent growth toward communion with that which 
belongs to the eternal, that we have truly appre- 
ciated God's gift of the restful mid-summer hours. 
In the words of Richard Jefferies, ‘‘ Let us labor to 
make the heart grow larger as we become older, as 
the spreading oak gives more shelter,” and “take to 
the soul some of the greatness and the beauty of the 
summer !”’ 


THE Managing Editor is expected to arrive in New York 
to-day, from his visit to Europe. The last days before sailing 
he was in attendance at the Friends’ Summer School, Bir- 
mingham. 

CORRECTIONS.—On page 693 of last week's issue, in the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Physiological Effect of Faith,’’ first col- 
umn, seventh line from bottom, read ‘‘ The artery should be 





lhigated,’’ instead of the reading which the printer's error pre- 
sents. To the last line of second column, page 694, add the 
first line on page 699, and then resume on page 695. 


BIRTHS. 


WILSON.—At Hemet, California, Seventh month 1, 1899, 
to William and Emma Worstall Wilson, ason, who is named 
Heston Lawshe. 


MARRIAGES. 


DOING—BRANSON.—At Hopewell meeting-house, 
Frederick county, Virginia, Ninth month 6, 1899, under the 
care of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, James Herald Doing, son 
of Charles H. and Rosa Doing, of Prince George county. 
Maryland, and Tacy Branson, daughter of Jonathan W. an 
E. Caroline Branson, of Frederick county, Virginia. 


DEATHS. 

BAKER.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Ninth month 10, 1899, 
Lydia Ann, widow of the late Elias Baker, aged 81 years. 
She was a consistent Friend, formerly of Chester county, Pa., 
where she had a large number of relatives and friends. 

KIRK.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 4, 1899, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas C. Jones, Caroline J., 
widow of Abraham Kirk, in her 84th year. 


MICHENER.—At his residence, Logan, near German- | 


town, Philadelphia, Eighth month 29, 1899, Amos J. Mich- 
ener, in his 64th year. 

MOTT.—At Radnor, Pa., Ninth month 8, 1899, Thomas 
Mott, aged 76, son of the late James and Lucretia Mott, of 
Philadelphia. 

PUGH.—Ninth month 6, 1899, at his home in East Not- 
tingham, Pa., Harold B. Pugh, in his 36th year. Interment 
at Little Elk burying ground. 

PYLE.—Ninth month 8, 1899, at her home in New Gar- 
den township, Chester county, Pa., Ann P., wife of Samuel 
Pyle, aged 77 years. She was a member and elder of Lon- 
don Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, beloved and 
esteemed by her circle of friends for her upright Christian 
character. 

WESTALL.—Eighth month 30, 1899, at Cornwall, New 
York, at the home of Rowland Cocks, G. Milton, son of 
George and Elizabeth Cocks Westall, of New York City, 
aged 9 months. 

YERKES.—In Frankford, Philadelphia, Ninth month 3, 


1899, Susan J. Yerkes, aged 85 years, auit of Susan Y. and 
Phebe W. Foulke. 


LovE that asketh Love again 

Finds the barter naught but pain ; 

Love that giveth its full store 

Aye receives as much and more. —Anon. 


de 
‘« As shines a star in the deep sea, 
So shines the thought of God in me ; 
It lights my eye and I behold 
What sages saw and prophets told.”’ 
ge 
WE believe, as a matter of fact, that the commonly 
silent pauses before the meals of Friends, have exer- 
cised a very great influence upon successive genera- 
tions who have observed this usage—an influence far 
greater than they have been aware of. Twenty or 
thirty pauses made by a family every week, ostensibly 
for remembering together the bounty of God, must 
exert an enormous influence in maintaining a sense of 
the nearness of the spiritual world, even though 
some formalism may often enter into the observance. 
—/j. S. Rowntree. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XIV —THE ROWNTREE AND SHERWELL TEMPERANCE 
BOOK. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


At York, where I spent three days,—twice as 
many would not be too much for the remarkable 
attractions of that historic city,—I was the guest of 
Joseph Rowntree, in his pleasant home in Bootham, 
near the picturesque ruins of the old Abbey of St. 
Mary’s. Joseph Rowntree is the father of John 
Wilhelm, who recently visited the United States, and 
the head of extensive manufactories of cocoa, choco- 
late, etc., located at York. In collaboration with 
Arthur Sherwell, he (J. R.) is the author of the book, 
‘““The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” 
published in the spring of the present year, and re- 

Of this 
book it is not too much to say that it is the most 
notable and important which has appeared on this 


| subject for a long time, and as I have desired to write 


something about it, I take the present opportunity. 
Joseph Rowntree is, of course, an advocate of 
total abstinence (“ teetotaller’’ is the ordinary desig- 
nation in England), and strongly desires to effect 
some practical reform of the present bad conditions. 
Arthur Sherwell has been for a number of years in- 
terested in social reform, and has been actively en- 
gaged in labors among the London poor; it is his 
experience of the poverty and misery that accompany 
drink which brings him earnestly to the Temperance 
problem. He was for some time associated with 


| Hugh Price Hughes, the famous Wesleyan minister, 


in social reform work, but H. P. H. held some views 
as to ‘‘classical’’ methods and manners which A. S. 
found not according with his rather Friendly con- 
victions. 

The book is notable for several reasons, one of 
which is its very full presentation of data. It is a 


mine of information, in fact, from which those who 


discuss intemperance, temperance, abstinence—all the 
phases of the problem—may draw. Great pains 


| have been taken to verify figures and statements. 
| Many months’ labor has been bestowed on this. 


Whether the interested reader likes the conclusions 
of the authors, or wishes to controvert them, he will 
find their introductory chapters most useful. The 


| terrible prevalence of the drink habit, the surprisingly 


large consumption of alcohol per capita in England 
(it is almost double that of the United States, being 


| 2.05 gallons of ‘proof spirits,’ per capita, per year, 


as against 1.16 gallons), the political influence wielded 
by “the Trade,” are among the points plainly pre- 
sented. A most complete demonstration is made of 
the value in many instances of the license which the 
community gives the liquor-seller. It is shown that 
this gift is often an enormous one. Old and ordinary 
buildings, worth themselves only a small sum, become 
raised five or even ten times the value by the simple 
grant of the license. In other words, the owner of 
the “‘ premises” is thus directly enriched by the com- 
munity. He may have a house worth a thousand 


pounds ; he receives his license, and behold, its value 


at public sale has become ten thousand! The book 
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gives instances like this, over and over, with photo- 
graphs of some of the places. 

From the facts thus outlined the authors draw 
the conclusion that the community is guilty of gross 
folly in thus giving over to individuals the profit of 
liquor sale. They think this profit should be retained 
by the community, and should be applied to a bene- 
ficial use. They propose, in brief, that one use should 
be the establishment of public places of cheerful resort 
for the people——*' people’s palaces,” as they would 
be called here—to which those who now take the 
tavern for a club-house might be drawn. 


It will be said, in a moment, by the attentive 
reader, that this plan is not that of Prohibition, but 
of License, and that in the feature of State profit it 
is similar to the “ Gothenburg plan” of Sweden, or 
the “dispensary system” of South Carolina. 
is quite true, but the authors of the book do not 
leave either of these points unconsidered. As to 
Prohibition, their argument is that it cannot be en- 
forced, under present conditions of public opinion, in 
the cities or larger towns, and that therefore some 
plan of restriction and control must be found. 
to the use of the community's profit on the sale of 


This | 





liquor, they have worked out their scheme with great | 


care (for adoption in England), and they expect to 


avoid some of the objections arising under the Goth- | 


enburg and similar systems. 
In their chapters on Prohibition the authors pre- 


sent many facts and figures to show laxity of enforce- | 
ment, and as the United States is the principal field | 


where prohibitory laws have been enacted, most of 


these apply to experience there. I feel quite sure 
that the Temperance workers of our country will read 
the chapters on this part of the subject with dissent, 
and yet—sharing their feelings in part at least—I 
cannot see exactly what answer is to be made to the 
clear and conclusive evidence that in the large towns 


and cities of Prohibition States there is either open | 
For example, in Portland, | 
Maine, although Neal Dow’s laws have now been in | 
force in that State for over half a century, there are | 


sale or practically that. 


hundreds of places in which liquor is openly sold. I 


the United States to collect additional data, and to 
verify further those given in the book, and Joseph 


giving his observations in Portland. 
sold freely in from 250 to 350 places in the city—the 
police admitting the latter number—and as the popu- 
lation of Portland is under fifty thousand, this makes, 
counting 250 places, more than one for every 200 
people, a condition worse than that of England, where 
there is one to every 243. 

Arthur Sherwell, I feel sure, is not hostile to the 





| earnest and capable man. 


| 3,000 votes. 
Rowntree read to me at York a letter just received | 


He found liquor 


in their examination of American experience, they 
think this view fully borne out. 


It is not my purpose in this letter to do anything 
more than outline the facts and views presented in 
the book. They are certainly entitled to fair consid- 
eration and frank discussion. They are meant pri- 
marily, of course, for English readers, and for use in 
England, and the book, which is now in its fifth edition, 
has been widely read here in the last six months, and 


| reviewed and discussed by the leading newspapers 
_and_ periodicals. 


A good article upon it, in the 
Contemporary Review for last month, was by Canon 
Hicks, of Manchester, one of the leaders in the great 
Temperance organization of Great Britain, the United 
Kingdom Alliance. He takes the view, while ac- 
knowledging its great merits, that the book has in its 
general outline of the Temperance problem, the ap- 
pearance of needless unfriendliness to Prohibition, 
and that it would have been better not to emphasize 


| so strongly the argument of its failure of enforcement 


in urban populations. This has been somewhat my 


| own view, and yet, as suggested above, what answer 
As | 


can be made in behalf of Prohibition in the cities, if 
Portland’s example is to be cited? Ido not know 
what answer is made by Mrs. Stevens, the head, now, 


| of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, who is 


a resident in Maine, and must know the disregard of 
the law in the cities, but perhaps Arthur Sherwell 


| may have conferred with her and obtained her views. 


~The situation of English politics is such that a 
division among the Liberals on the Temperance issue 
might be very serious to that party, who, anticipating 


| the general election of members of Parliament next 


year, are looking forward to the contest with great 


| hopes of changing the ministry, or at the least of 


reducing the present great conservative majority to a 
narrow margin. There have been some troublesome 
incidents in close relation to this line of danger. In 
one Parliamentary division of Yorkshire, the Osgald- 
cross, a ‘‘ by-election’ took place last month, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Sir John Austin, a 
Liberal, but not a ‘‘ Local Veto’’ man. The Local 


| Veto Liberals put up a candidate against Sir John— 
may say here that Arthur Sherwell has now gone to | 


who stood again, in order to show that he had the 
support of his constituency—and he polled nearly 
Frederick Andrews, the head-master 
of Ackworth School, was active in the support of the 
Temperance candidate, who was a Mr. Roberts, an 
(He is the son-in-law of 


the Earl of Carlisle; a Conservative, but Lady Carlisle, 


who is a Liberal, canvassed the division in company 


| with Mr. Roberts, going about everywhere among 


| the people and to the meetings.) 


As the Conserva- 
tives put forward no candidate, Sir John Austin was 


| reélected by a large majority, but the Temperance 


logic of Prohibition as an ideal and ultimate aim, and | 


he and Joseph Rowntree, if I understand their thesis, 


are supporters of what is known here as the Local | 


Veto plan, corresponding to our Local Option ; but, 
as already said, they think Prohibition unworkable in 


places of crowded population, and only to be adopted | 


now in rural districts, where a favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the people can be had in its support. And, 


vote was so large as to make it certain that the divi- 
sion would be lost to the Liberals, if these candidates 
ran at the generai election. 

The Rowntree and Sherwell book devotes par- 
ticular attention to the enormous political influence 
exerted by “the Trade,” the distillers, brewers, and 
public-house licensees. They estimate that the capital 
controlled by them in Great Britain is £250,000,000, 
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which must be multiplied nearly five times to be ex- 
pressed in dollars. They count that 388 Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Commons favor “the 
Trade,” while nine only are unfriendly to it, and 
thirteen doubtful. On the other hand, they estimate 
that 172 Liberals are unfriendly to it, while only five 
are friendly, and two are doubtful. Under such con- 
ditions it will be easily seen on which side the tre- 
mendous influence of the manufacturers:and venders 
of drink is likely to be used, and the book undertakes 
to show that in the Parliamentary election of 1895 it 
accounted largely for the enormous Conservative 
majority, on which the present Government rests. 

Much more might be said on the subject, but this 
will serve, I think, for the present purpose, which is 
explanation, not argument. 

London, kighth month 28. 


A VISIT TO INDIANA FRIENDS.—II. 


a few hours together very pleasantly, they leaving to 
reach Benjaminville, Illinois, to attend Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting previous to their attendance of II- 
linois Yearly Meeting. 

We left Huntingdon at 12.45 p. m., for Camden, 


going first to Kingsland, where we had to wait a little | 


over three hours for our connections to Montpelier, 
Ind. On our arrival at the latter place, we were met 


by Albert Grizzell and taken ten miles to his hospit- | 
It was very dry and | 
dusty, but we had a comfortable ride, arriving at his | 


able home at Camden, Ind. 


home a little after dark. 


Fifth-day morning, Eighth month 31, we called | 


at the home of Chalkley Meredith and wife. His 


mother, aged about ninety, was an old acquaintance | 
After a pleasant call there we went to the | 
home of Isaac Underwood, where we remained until | 
Quite a goodly number | 


of Eliza’s. 


the meeting hour, 11 a. m. 
of Friends gathered, much larger than we had ex- 
pected from their scattered situation. The message 
given seemed to be satisfactory, and from expressions 
heard assured a more earnest desire for increased 
faithfulness in the future. After meeting we went 
home with David Hoover and wife, and passed an 
agreeable afternoon with him and his family. 


call, but did not find them at home. 


in young life. In the morning we held an appointed 
attended, and appeared to be a very satisfactory 
season to those visited. 

We had to make an early start on Sixth-day 
morning, to ride twelve miles to reach our train at 
Portland, Ind., atg a. m., to go on to Richmond. 
This was the most disagreeable ride we had yet had, 


We arrived at Richmond at 10.30 a. m., and were met 
by our kind friend Joseph Ratliff, and taken to his 











home to await the departure of our train for Camden, 
Ohio, near which Whitewater Quarter was to convene 
under the new arrangement for its holding. We had 
a detention of nearly two hours, owing to the train 
being behind time, which made it rather late in reach- 
ing our destination. We were taken to the home of 
F. Ashbury and Mary Bell, where we were nicely en- 
tertained for the night. 

Seventh-day morning the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders convened at 8 a.m. The meeting for worship 
convened at 10 a. m., and proved to bea baptizing 
season, closing about 11.30, and a recess was taken 
for an abundant lunch about 1.30. The meeting for 
business convened, and was conducted in much har- 
mony and deep feeling. At the close of this meeting 


| the First-day School Association met and an interest- 
| ing program was presented, which was much enjoyed 
| by all present. 


At the close of the meeting we returned to the 


| home of the Bells, and after resting a short time 


| started for the train to take us back to Richmond, 


Soon after closing my last letter in the home of Ben- | arriving there at 7.20 p. m. 


jamin Nichols at Huntingdon, our friends Margaretta | 
Walton and Anna Mary Martin came in and we spent | 


First-day morning opened warm and sultry, buta 
good-sized meeting gathered, to whom the gospel 
message of Love as evidenced by the teachings of 
Jesus was given, and seemed to reach many hearts. 
Another well-attended meeting was held in the even- 
ing. The tender expressions of satisfaction with our 
visit at Eliza’s old home and our labors among them 
were a source of much gratification to us. This after- 
noon we proceed to another meeting, and we hope 
to conclude our labors in this visit by next First-day. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 
Richmond, Indiana, Ninth month 4, 1899. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held at East Nottingham, Cecil 
county, Md., Sixth-day, Ninth month 1. The 
weather was fine and the attendance quite large. 

William Wood, of Baltimore, who was the first 
speaker, began with the words, ‘That which is 
known of God is manifested within man; for God is 


| the teacher of his people himself,” and presented our 


individual responsibility in the performance of life’s 


| duties, and the necessity of obedience to spiritual 


guidance, that our souls may have true life, giving 


| the consciousness of the great truths that God is love, 


‘ | and the universal Father of the human and material 
Toward | 


evening we drove to the.home of Joseph Jones for a | 
We then went | 
to Warren Gregg’s for tea and to stay the night; | 
there we found an interesting family of five girls yet | 


world. He urged the necessity of holding fast the 
principles of purity, excellence, and simplicity in daily 
life. The sense of wrong-doing gives us unrest; the 
turning to the Father gives peace. There was no 
penalty required of the Prodigal son ; just the willing- 


mag , | ness to return and a sense of his condition; and so 
meeting in the Methodist house, which was largely | 


may we receive the benediction of peace and joy 
from our Heavenly Father. 

Chalkley Webster, of Penn’s Grove, arose with 
the words, ‘‘ Wait upon God; is there anything more 


| important ?”’ and continued with a presentation of the 
high standard of man’s creation, ‘‘ only a little lower 


¥ | than the angels, 
owing to the deep dust and the wind at our backs. | 


and the great necessity of conform- 
ing our lives to the Divine will, that we be spared the 
feeling that Adam experienced after his transgression, 
of wishing to hide when we hear the voice of God 
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in our hearts, and showing the necessity of cleansing 


may be had of the distance our representatives are 


our words, thoughts, and actions, that we may be 
prepared for our eternal home. ‘‘ To-day is life; let 
us learn these things now; for to know them is 
life eternal.” 

Samuel Broomell, of Chester county, Pa., began 
‘his exhortation with the words, ‘‘ There is much to 
be gained by reflection on the work and teachings of 
Jesus,”’ that we may have the Christ power awake 
within us to speak peace and calmness when the 
storms arise on our voyage on the sea of life. And 
as we have this spirit within us, so will we be led up 
to a higher plane of life. ‘Let us labor for that 
which will bring peace, joy, and harmony to our 
souls.” 

Mary H. Way, of Oxford, next arose, with the 
inquiry, “Shall we this morning thank God for 


answered prayers ; for faithful feet?’ and after ex- | 


pressions of thankfulness for the spiritual presence 


manifest in the meeting, continued with the earnest | 


desire that all present might have come for spiritual 


strengthening, and that there might exist the true | 


condition of charity or love, which accords to every- 
one the right of following the peculiar customs and 
ordinances of religious practice which are to them 
most helpful. Then came the inquiry as to what 
constitutes true marriage and a perfect home, showing 
them to be the results of faithful lives. ‘‘ The outward 
manifestation of Christ is beautiful, but the indwelling 
of the holy spirit is better.’’ She then addressed a 


condition felt to be present, which had known and 
given expression to the sweetness and strength of the 


spirit, but did not so now; pleading for a return to 
that which had been departed from. 


thou learn the meaning of the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

Samuel Broomell and Howard Coates gave earnest 
expressions of the importance of the business meeting 
and the interest which should be taken therein by all, 
and especially by those in the early walks of life. 


business considerations of the meeting were taken up, 
during which there was a continuation of earnest 
feeling and expression by several present. The sta- 
tistical report for the past year showed within the 
limits of the Quarterly Meeting a loss of membership 
from various causes, chiefly by death, of thirty-six, 
with an increase of nineteen, leaving a net loss of 
seventeen. But while there has been a decrease in 
numbers, there was felt to have been an increase and 


Society. Setu L. Kinsey. 
Delta, Pa., Ninth month 4, 1899. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
This meeting commenced its series of meetings 


with that for Ministers and Elders, on Sixth-day | 
afternoon, Ninth month 1, with representatives from | 


all of our subordinates ; Chicago, 125 miles distant, 
Blue River, near 300, Richland and Clear Creek, each 
about 60 miles. These figures are given that an idea 


‘Do that which | 
Christ metes out as thy individual duty, and so shalt | 


| bread of God. 


Chalkley Webster appeared in supplication, and the | hindering things of time, to climb above them, as did 





obliged to travel in order to attend their superior 
meetings. And thisis not accomplished without con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of some, as to time, 
money, and business. Yet many of these feel that any 
sacrifice in these particulars is amply repaid to them 
in the satisfaction they derive from this social and re- 
ligious mingling. 

Our friend Margaretta Walton, of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, was drawn, by love that knows no 
separation in feeling by distance in miles, to be with 
us on this occasion, helping us by words of counsel 
and encouragement. Her companion, Anna Mary 
Martin, was not able to be with her this afternoon. 
During the exercises the query was put, Can we main- 
tain our principles, as a Society, without meeting to- 
gether for worship ? 

In the evening an interesting session of the Quar- 
terly Conference of First-day schools was held, in 
which a paper was read on the propriety or desirabil- 
ity of Friends uniting with the schools of other de- 
nominations in township, county, and State work, the 
general feeling of the Conference being that it is best 


| to do so. 


Seventh-day, at 10 a. m.,the quarterly meeting 
convened, with a larger attendance than sometimes. 
The silence was broken by the voice of prayer froin 
Edward Coale, followed by Thomas H. Trueblood 
quoting the words of Jesus, ‘‘ 1 am the vine,” etc., and 
querying whether we know of an individual grafting 
on to the true vine, and experience a_ spiritual 
baptism. 

Margaretta Walton then spoke of the disciples 
asking Jesus how to pray, and how he was willing to 
teach them ; the daily bread that He taught them to 
pray for was not that alone that was required for the 
sustenance of the physical body, but a spiritual food, 
also. And what is this daily bread? By doing our 
daily duties we become strengthened for their per- 
formance, and in this way they become to us the 
We must endeavor to get out of the 


Zaccheus of old, when he climbed the tree to look 


| over obstructions that obscured his vision as he en- 


deavored to see Jesus. The young were earnestly 
appealed to not to delay listening to the call of the 
Father ; parents were tenderly reminded of their re- 
sponsibilities towards their children ; those advanced 
in years were lovingly encouraged to a perseverance 
in their work so nearly finished, and all were exhorted 


, = | to an increased outward manifestation of an inward 
spreading of the great truths and principles of the | 


Master, which are the fundamental principles of the | 


principle. 

After the lunch at the noon hour we proceeded 
the business of the Quarter, which was transacted in 
a spirit of condescension to one another’s opinions. 


_ All of the queries were 1ead, and some of the answers 
| elicited expressions of interest and concern. 


Some of us have long felt that these quarterly 
gatherings should be made occasions of more than 
the common interest of routine business (and the 
quarter has but little else), and that subjects of gen- 
eral interest and of vital importance to the welfare of 
our Society in common, and of our own localities, 
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should be freely discoursed upon, under the belief that 
such a course would tend to encourage the growth of 
life among us; as our dear friend, M. W. said, might 
lead to an “ increase of the outward manifestation of 


an inward principle,’ and we hope some day in the | 


near future to inaugurate something of the kind. 


First-day morning, quite a large audience gath- | 


ered ; the weather was extremely warm, and the dust 


lay thick in the roads ; our eastern friends, who vis- | 


ited us at Clear Creek, two years ago, no doubt have 
a vivid recollection of the physical discomforts experi- 
enced then, from these combined causes, which are in 
full force at this time, and can sympathize with those 
in attendance here, now; yet, notwithstanding this, 
the meeting was quiet and attentive, seemingly hungry 


for the bread that was handed forth by several exer- | 


cised minds. Prayers were offered, seeming to pave 
the way for the communications following. Abel 
Mills reminded us of the promise, that a@// should 
know the Lord, from the least to the greatest, which 
was a comforting thought ; none need be excluded ; 
all could come, if they wou/d. M. Walton spoke of 
the happiness of children when they obey their parents, 


comparing us all to children; when we obey the | 


promptings of the divine voice in our souls, we are 
happy. A caution was extended lest we be too hasty 
in judging our brother when he strays from what we 
deem right ; we know not what may be his tempta- 
tion, what difficulties he may have had to contend 


with, or what struggles he may have made to over- | 
come these, and we should be careful not to give him | 


the harsh word. The efficacy of prayer was dwelt 
upon, not that we can, by praying, change the Lord’s 
will, but it will bring us into a condition to accept 
cheerfully that will, whatever it be. A mother's 
prayers for her child were spoken of, and the speaker 
said she would not separate the father’s prayers from 
the mother’s, for both have duties in common toward 
their children. They were tenderly advised to en- 
deavor not to be too busy to find a little time, a few 
minutes every day, for silent communion with their 
Heavenly Father to gain strength for the better per- 
formance of life’s serious duties. To those who have 
arrived at an age when they are beginning to think 
about selecting a life-companion the speaker ad- 
dressed words: of affectionate counsel, showing the ne- 
cessity of wisdom in making their choice, and portray- 
ing the comfort and satisfaction resulting from a wise 
choice. Those who are far advanced in life, and who 
have not yet bowed their necks to the yoke of duty 
to their God, were reminded that but little time is left 
for work, and urged to employ it diligently. 
were advised not to measure our gifts with those of 
others, but use to the best of our ability the talents 
our Father has given us, no matter what others may 
have or do, for, ‘‘ What is shat to thee?’’ When 
trials come, when sorrow overtakes us, when in our 
affliction we feel we are left alone, with none to turn 


to, then come to the stricken, faithful heart the | ; 
| tion; of the changes, also, in our physical frame ; of 


words, ‘‘Am / not with thee ?” 


At the close of the meeting, prayer was offered, | 
| new vigor and new life; of the great advancement in 
| art and science even in the last century; of the tre- 


as of praise on the banks of deliverance. 
A meeting being appointed for evening service, 
quite a large assembly gathered ; a cool breeze having 





We | 





sprung up, the intense heat was somewhat relieved. 
Much vocal exercise was offered by E. C., A. M., and 
M. W., the first dilating on our moral rights, quite 
extensively and clearly. A.M. said their were two 
kinds of false worshipers; 7zdo/ worshipers and idle 
worshipers, and queried whether we are as clear of 
being the latter kind, as we claim to be of the first. 
Among many other good things from M. W. were 
her words on the benefit to be derived from useful 
occupation, when the spirit is borne down with sor- 
row: working for others lifts us out of the depths, 


| and we find there is something to do for our Master. 


The meeting closed with the feeling that it had 
been good for us to be there, as was evidenced by the 
crowding up of all, to take the hands of those who 
had been led to visit us in gospel love. Especially did 
the younger portion of the meeting seem to realize 
the worth of the testimonies borne. 

M. W.’s companion attended all the meetings but 
the one for Ministers and Elders. The social ming- 
ling with these dear Friends was not the least pleasing 
feature of their visit, which will long be remembered 
by allwho met them. After the meetings they visited 
a few families. 

And thus has Blue River Quarterly Meeting of 
Ninth month, ’99, gone into history, as one not soon 
to be forgotten, and this sketch, though long, is not 
long enough, or concise enough, to convey an ade- 
quate idea of it, as experienced by those attending it. 

Holder 1. EvIzABETH H. COALE. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Quaker street, New York, the 3d and 4th of Ninth 
month. The Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held 
on Seventh-day, was small, but we were refreshed 
and strengthened by the presence and precious words 
of counsel and encouragement from our dear friends 
Henry and Sarah M. Haviland, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On First-day morning Friends arrived from Troy 
and Albany, and with them Henry W. Wilbur and 
wife, of New York. Helpful words were spoken in 
the First-day school to both teachers and scholars. 
At 11 o’clock the minister, and most of the congre- 
gation of the Christian church, gathered with Friends 
for worship, as has been the custom at this time. 
After a short period of quiet waiting, our dear friend 
Sarah M. Haviland spoke to us earnestly and impres- 
sively of the value of true silence in our meetings,— 
that it was not time lost, but if the mind was rightly 
gathered, we should know of that sweet communion 
wherein we might exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘“ Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 

She was followed by Henry W. Wilbur, who 
spoke of the ‘“‘ new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.”’ He referred to the physical 
changes continually going on in this old earth of ours, 
of the creative power still operating in leveling or 
upbuilding, and perfecting all for man’s better habita- 


the constant waste and new growth which impart 


mendous growth in intellectual achievement, and then 











of our spiritual growth,—how best to attain it, how so 
to cooperate with God that righteousness may pre- 
vail, and that the building of life and character into 
the image and likeness of God is our whole business 
here. 

On First-day afternoon a special meeting was 
called, and conference held, at the suggestion of a 
committee appointed by our last yearly meeting to 
endeavor in some way to develop a greater interest 
and a reawakening of Friendly sentiment in the 
vicinity of our smaller meetings. The meeting was 
quite well attended, some active interest manifested, 
and some new thought expressed, which, it is hoped, 
will be productive of good to our meeting and to in- 
dividuals. 

In the evening Friends met by invitation in the 
Christian church, it being well filled by an apprecia- 
tive audience. After the opening exercises our Friend 
H. W. Wilbur spoke from the text, ‘‘ Zaccheus, come 
down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.’’ He 
said: ‘It is well sometimes to gain the heights, that 
we may have a clearer vision, but we must come down 
to the level of the masses before we can do them 
good. He cited the works of Jesus, so wonderfully 


humanity, lies our most acceptable worship, and from 
this springs the development of the highest and best 
in our nature, because of the abiding principle of 
Christ in the soul. He spoke at all times with earn- 
estness and logical clearness, and was listened to with 
marked attention and appreciation. 


gathered for worship and for the business of the 
quarterly meeting. Sarah M. Haviland arose with 
the words, ‘If ye knowt hese things, happy are ye if 
ye do them,” urging all to greater faithfulness to 
known duty, and to continued desires for more stead- 
fast abiding near that Divine power which is not only 
able to make known to the attentive mind what are 
the requirements, but to prepare the way, and crown 
us with the peace of satisfied endeavor. 

Our friend H. W. Wilbur again spoke, quoting 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life;’’ not 
only keep pure the source and fountain of physical 
life for the fit dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, but 
so cooperate with the Divine mind, that the very 
best possible life shall be the result. 

At the close of this discourse the meeting entered 
upon its business in joint session. Much expression 
was given of love and unity with our visiting Friends, 


whose labor in Gospel love at this time has not only | 


refreshed and strengthened our little body of Friends, 
but has, we believe, extended its influence for good 
for miles around in this community. 


M. J. Hoa. 


Is it not to a considerable extent true that as man 
advances in life, work becomes his real play and suf- 
fering his real work; that a few months, or a few 
weeks, spent in what are beautifully called ‘“‘ God’s 
prisons,’ do more to fit the soul for immortality than 
years of activity ?>—/. B. Mosley. 
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| that cannot soon be forgotten. 






For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


IN QUIET WATERS. 
11.—UP THE DELAWARE. 
THE rivers of England are perhaps without rivals in 
the world, for to their scenic beauty is added the 


crowning interest of prolonged and immemorial 
human association. The tranquil Thames, winding 
through golden meadows and past the cloisters of 
Oxford and of Eton, reflecting in its bosom alike the 
hoary towers of Windsor and the sedges of Runny- 
mede ; the pastoral Avon, beside whose green shores 
the boy Shakespeare must often have dreamed; the 
Duddon‘and the Wye, with their memories of Words- 
worth ; the mighty Severn, flowing by the grave of 
Hallam, and rich with old Celtic memories ;—these 
and a score of other English streams are so freighted 
with romance and association that their very names 


| are beautiful. 


Hundreds of years must flow by ere our American 


| rivers become so surcharged with the glamor of a 


storied past; yet we have many a stream whose 
natural beauty may easily be enhanced if one will 


bring to his enjoyment of them an imagination open 
, and constantly helpful to those about him, and said | 
along these lines of helpful activity, in the service of | 


to the inner meaning of things,—the spiritual vision 
which Wordsworth has awakened in the lovers of his 
poetry. Such a stream is the Delaware; the ride 
from Wilmington northward towards Trenton, when 
taken on a day of summer or early autumn, is one 
The broad, majestic 


| aspect of the lower river, and the more pastoral 


_ beauty of the upper stretches, might not inaptly be 
On Second-day morning, at 10 o’clock, we again | 


| flower. 





compared to the special charm of the Severn and of 
the Thames respectively. 

Gazing upon the shipping, as the steamboat cleaves 
the broad tide of the river above Wilmington, one is 
impressed with the pictures made by the varied craft 
that sail or steam along the watery highway. Here 
are slow barges with wide spread of dark canvas 
glassed in the clear tide; hay-boats piled high with 
fragrant brown and green grass cut in Delaware 
marshes ; great steamers that are soon to trample the 
wide ocean’s paths, bound for some far port or tropic 
isle, sweeping majestically past, and soon to fade over 
the soft horizon, leaving nothing but a trail of ghostly 
smoke behind. 

Along the shores are frequent river walls that 
hold back the waters from the rich underlands where 
bloom the blue-starred flags and tall weeds of golden 
Country-houses and villas are nestled among 
the trees on the high Pennsylvania shores, and on 
the opposite banks stand silent woodlands that reach 
inland and stretch away league upon league in misty 
beauty. 

A glorious river this ;—its wide, brimming tides, 
unruffled in their serenity, unwearying in their stately 


| onward sweep, are the symbol of power and majesty 


and endurance, teaching us the lesson of faithfulness 
and silent, unwavering devotion. One who would try 


to record in some small measure his impressions of 
the river’s deeper significance must say, with good 
old Sir John Denham,— 


‘«O, could I flow like thee, and make thy Stream 
My great Example, as it is my Theme!’’ 





Passing the serried masts, the tangle of dark 
cordage, and the clangor and unrest of the Philadel- 
phia wharves, the traveler finds himself once more 
amid green waters and green meadow-lands. In our 
wake the clean white foam tumbles and breaks and 
wastes away on the far water-line. We pass the 
shady towns that slope to the stream-side,—Riverton 
and Beverly, Burlington and Bristol,—the beauty and 


soft charm of the peaceful scenery increasing with | 


every mile. Here is hardly a suggestion of the com- 
mercial aspect of the river, as it winds between placid 
fields and enchanted woods. 

The ripeness and glamor of the coming autumn 
brood over these farms and orchards, lighting the 
banks with graceful golden-rod and flushing the apples 
with tender crimson. Here and there white ducks 
are feeding among the sedges, and on the breeze 
comes the complaining note of some lonely water- 
bird. The level meadows are severed from the river's 
edge by corridors of white-stemmed sycamores, soft 
willows, and pendent water-birches. 


blue gentians. 
comes from the meadows, white barley-fields stand 
out in contrast to the encircling green, and except for 
an occasional farmer with his cart, all is at rest. The 
very spirit of blissful peace pervades this opulent and 
dreamy countryside,— 

‘« Elysian quiet, without toil orfstrife. ’ 

The upper Delaware has notable associations. 
Here, at Penn’s Manor, or Pennsbury Manor as it 
was formerly called, once dwelt the great Founder of 
our commonwealth. The tradition of his residence 
here is all that one hears of him in the neighborhood ; 
and of any relic of the original manor buildings little 
remains, save the stone foundations of the brew-house. 
But the landscape must be essentially unaltered, and 
one can imagine how dear to the great-hearted 
Quaker must have been his hours of retirement in 
this lovely and sequestered spot. 

It is related that when Granville John Penn was 
entertained at a shad supper in Philadelphia, in 1857, 
on his second visit to America, one of the company 
remarked upon the fish’s habit of returning to the 
same waters where it was hatched. 
case?’’ asked the distinguished guest. ‘QO, yes,” 
that you are to-night eating part of a lineal descen- 
dant of one of the shad of which your great ancestor 
partook when he lived at Pennsbury Manor !”’ 
pleasantry is said to have much amused this latest of 
the Penns. 


At Bordentown, a few miles further up the river, | 


is the stately park where Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Naples and of Spain, found an ideal seclusion when 
the fortunes of his unhappy brother were waning. 


The mansion is now a seminary for Catholic priests ; | 


and as one sees the young acolytes slowly pacing in 


meditation down the silent, leafy avenues and across | eat Ship’ . ‘ 
| Ignorance, swimming in the Sea of the World ; of great Effect, 


the wide lawns, he thinks this a happy sanctuary for 
those who are consecrating themselves for spiritual 
service in a great and venerable, though sadly mis- 
understood, church. 
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| or spiritual schools of students of literature. 


‘Ts that the | 


| higher gnosis transcendent to reason. 
was the reply, “and there is no doubt, Mr. Penn, | 


This | 


| unique experience. 
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I have spoken of the charms of the ride up the 
Delaware. When this voyage is prelude to a visit at 
one of the peaceful farmsteads along the shore, where 
a genuine, old-time hospitality prevails and the noises 
of the world seem far away, one’s happiness and sat- 
isfaction are complete. The days pass but too rapidly, 
and among the memories carried away there stands 
out the picture of the beauteous dream-river,—almost 
encircled, as it seems, with its curving shores, and 
fair almost as Killarney or the middle reaches of the 
Thames; its glassy waters at eve dying away into 
the mists and golden vapors of sunset, as in some 
wondrous painting of Turner’s, touching the soul 
with indefinable longing and pathos. 

‘*O happy river, could I follow thee! 
O yearning heart, that never can be still ! 
O wistful eyes, that watch the stedfast hill. "’ 

The bright, unsullied stream, the exquisite green 
and gold of the sweet meadow edges, the glory of 


| the drifting cloud-land above,—could one ask for 
Gleaming be- | 
neath the shadows are cardinal flowers, fairest of | 
riverside blooms, and pink mallows and boneset and | 
The faint, sweet aroma of rag-weed | 


more beautiful assurance of the Father’s love for us ? 


J. R.H. 


Literature. 


WE have had a good deal in our columns of late concerning 
Wordsworth and the Lake Region of England. Great men 
and great movements awake an interest that is enduring. The 
latest addition to our literature on the subject in question is a 
study in historical criticism by Albert Elmer Hancock, Ph.D., 
of the Department of English, Haverford College, entitled 
‘¢ The French Revolution and the English Poets.’’ 

The author first prepares a background by examining the 
principles of the French philosophers Helvetius, Holbach, and 
Rousseau, and the English Godwin. He then discusses the 
Romantic Movement, and finally treats at large of the four 
poets of the Revolution, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, in the order of their respective intensity of surren- 
der to the enthusiasms of that great upheaval in the social 
and political regime. The book is a logical and adequate 
presentation of the subject. 

Professor Lewis E. Gates, of Harvard, furnishes an admir- 
able introductory note reconciling the scientific and zsthetic 
‘*Science,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ ministers directly to the intellect only ; literature, to 
mind and heart and will and imagination ;'’ yet he shows that 
the former must be in a measure the hand-maiden of the latter. 

From the chapter on Wordsworth we take one of several 
fine passages of characterization : 

‘* Wordsworth’s greatness has then twoelements : heis the 
poet of healthy emotion and joy ; he is also the revealer of a 
. . What now, to 
resume, had the French Revolution to do withthe development 
of Wordsworth and the making of his poetry? In a word, it 
was this: it humanized him. The poet passed his boyhood in 
isolation among the hills and the lakes ; there, like a prophet 
apart, he derived from communion with nature an intense and 
When he crossed the Channel and 
faced for the first time the realities and ills of life, the 
abnormal misgrowth of society, the curative endeavors of the 
Revolution, the interest in man, in human affairs, became the 
supreme centre of his thoughts.”’ 

(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


The Pall Mall Gazette has recently given a list of curious 
book titles, some of which are as follows : 
‘© « The Great Shipwreck of Fools, who are in the Hold of 


Profit, Utility, Value, Honor and Moral Virtue, for the In- 
structing of Everybody: which book is adorned with a great 
number of Figures, the better to demonstrate the Folly of the 
World.’ ‘ The Little Dog of the Gospel barking at 
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the Errors of Luther’; ‘The Royal Post to Paradise, very 
useful to those who wish to go there ; a collection of the Works 
of Pious Doctors who have curiously treated the subject’ ; 
‘The Spiritual Snuffbox, to lead devoted Souls to Christ’ ; 
‘Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit’ ; ‘ Seven Sobs of a Sorrow- 
ful Soulin Sin ; or, the Seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely 
Prophet David.’ In the time of Oliver Cromwell we have ‘A 
Reaping Hook, well tempered for the stubborn Ears of the 
Coming Crop,’ and ‘ Some Beautiful Biscuits, cooled in the 
Oven of Charity and put aside carefully for the Fowls of the 
Church, the Sparrows of Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation.’ 
There is something terse and tailorish in ‘ Buttons and Button- 
holes for the Believer's Breeches’ and cobblerlike in ‘ High- 
heeled Shoes for those who are Dwarfs in Sanctity.” Here 
is a title in which all kinds of imagery are mingled : ‘A Sigh 
for the Sinners in Zion coming from a Hole in the Wall, by 
an Earthen Vessel known among Men under the name of 
Samuel Fish.’ "’ 


Edouard Rod, the distinguished French scholar who visited 
the United States last year to deliver a course of lectures, and 
incidentally to investigate the condition of the higher education 
in the United States, writes of ‘‘ American Universities’’ in 
the current number of the North American Review in a spirit 
of high appreciation and admiration. M. Rod was specially 
impressed by the great vitality and enterprise shown not only 
in the multiplication of palatial buildings for the use of the 
universities, but in the establishment and endowment of 
courses of study which are unknown in the seats of learning 
of the Old World. While all the universities bore the un- 
mistakable stamp of a common American character, each, he 
found, had an individuality of its own ; 
taking portions of this article are those in which he delineates 
the special features of the various universities visited by him. 


M. Rod is enthusiastic in his commendation of American 
students. 


Now that Colonel Ingersoll is dead, the question arises, 
What, precisely, was the influence which he exerted upon the 
thought and feeling of his contemporaries, and what is the 
likelihood that the effect of his teachings, in his writings and 
lectures, will prove a lasting one? Thatisthesubject to which 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field addresses himself in his article on 
‘*Ingersoll’s Influence,’ in the North American Revicw {cr 
this month. Dr. Field is singularly well qualified to deal wih 
this topic, as he was not only an intimate personal f icnd o 
the great agonstic, but was the champion of the Christian tai! 
in the most famous religious controversy in which Coluae 
Ingersoll engaged. 

Writing of Colonel 
Field says : 

‘‘ The more I became acquainted with Ingersoll, the more 
I was interested in his personality. He was not as other men 
are. Thetypical Americanisa bundle of nerves, which shows 
itself in his quick step, in the flash of his eye, and the gesture 
of his hand. When Thackeray was in New York, he would 
sometimes take his stand at the corner of a street to watch the 
passing crowd as a study in national character. Had he seen 
a man of stalwart frame walk slowly by he would have said : 
‘‘ There goes an Englishman !"’ In all the years that I have 
known Ingersoll, Ineversawhiminahurry. Thecrowd might 
rush by, but he never quickened his pace, but walked slowly as 
if in deep thought. When I met him in Broadway he was al- 
ways ready to stop under an awning, or by a friendly door, 
and discuss the questions of the day. If all the wisdom that 
was exchanged between us had been preserved, possibly some 
might have been wiser, but alas, it has been blown away like 
the autumn leaves. 

‘« The two gods that Americans worship are time and money. 
Ingersoll cared for neither. Money had no attractions for him 
except for the use he could make of it. 1am told by one who 
knew of his affairs perhaps even better than Ingersoll himself, 
that his income from his practice at the Bar and his lectures 
was often not less than a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
yet it was soon scattered. He could not deny himself the 
pleasure of giving it away. The tales of his generosity had 
gone far and wide, and every morning there was a pile of let- 


Inzgersoll’s personal qualities, 1). 


and among the most | 








; next 
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ters on his desk from poor clerks who were starving in garrets, 
and young women who could not find any means of support. 
To such appeals he responded so bountifully that they came 
faster and faster. His friends warned him against the imposi- 
tions that were practiced upon him, and told him that he ought 
to have a bureau of inquiry ; but he answered that he had 
rather be cheated a dozen times than leave one poor girl to 
suffer and perhaps to die ! 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held at the home of William L. Biddle, Eighth 
month 24, twenty-five members were present, with nearly as 
many visitors beside. The report of the Executive Committee 
was read by Bertha Taylor, secretary for the evening. In 
answer to a question Elizabeth B. Zelley gave a long and very 
interesting history of the people called Friends, her paper 
evidencing much careful thought and study in its preparation. 

Sarah A. Biddle responded to the question, ‘‘ Why am I a 
Friend ?'’ by reading a beautiful selection from the INTELLI- 
GENCER on the subject. A paper on the same subject, pre- 
pared by a member of another association, was also read by 
the secretary ; it contained many beautiful thoughts which all 
true Friends could appreciate. 

Anna Biddle read ‘‘Grandma’s Answer,’’ and Mattie 
Taylor recited ‘‘ Queen o' the May.’’ After a brief silence 
we adjourned to meet at Robert Taylor's, Ninth month 21. 

MARTHA E, Gisss, Secretary. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Educational Conference held in 
the Friends’ meeting-house, Ninth month 6, was opened by 
Jessie Colson reading the 4th chapter of Proverbs. Deborah 
Leeds, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., very ably addressed the meeting 
on ‘‘ Thoughts for Mothers as to the Training of Children.’’ 
She advised that parents should have confidences with their 
children, but teach them never to have secrets with their little 
companions. Truth is the first lesson to teach a child. It is 
the privilege of parents to lay the foundation for good habits 
while the child is young and impressionable. You should 
teach even very small children that nothing but evil can come 
from intemperance and impurity, fighting and quarrelling. 
War and intemperance go hand in hand. Selfishness is one 
of the greatest sins in the world. We will meet on a level in 
Hieaven ; then let us live nearer on a level here on earth. 

A‘ter remarks by several on this subject, Florence Moore 
gave a recitation, ‘‘An Earnest Cry.’’ William W. Birdsall, 
Presi lent of Swarthmore College, gave an address on ‘‘ The 
I. lication of the Older Children.'’ He thought the broad 
and central purpose for whi: h we should train our children is 
for complete living. The principal purpose of our schools 
and colleges is to give our children freedom of thought and 
view, Our richest possession is to know how to use our minds 
and by this means be able to make the noblest use of our 
powers. Mental culture will set us free from narrow views 
and elevate us above commonplace ideas. 

Many remarks followed this most able discourse, after 
which the meeting adjourned. Bt. F., Sec. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- 
bury held its first meeting following the summer vacation, on 
First-day, the 1oth inst., at Solebury meeting-house. 

Mattie Reeder called the meeting to order, and Edward 
Simpson read the minutes. The report of appointments for 
month was given by Hugh W. Michener, as follows : 
‘*Is the United States justifiable in the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines?’’—Florence R. Kenderdine; Recitation, Laura 
Haddock ; Discussion of the Peace Congress, Frederick L. 
Smith ; Reading, Martha B. White. A report on Current 
Topics was given by John S. Williams, after which the intro- 
duction to the Discipline was read by Annie M. Smith. An 
address, ‘‘ Give While We Live,’’ was read by Edith Michener, 
and George H. Ely read an original article on ‘‘ The Conflict 
of Labor and Capital.’’ Marion M. Rice recited ‘‘ The 
Quaker Widow,"’ by Bayard Taylor. 

Remarks upon the different papers were made by Seth T. 
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Walton, Frederick L. Smith, Annie M. 
Reeder, and Watson Kenderdine. 

The chair appointed the following persons to serve on the 
various sections : Literature, Ella B. Carter ; Current Topics, 
George H. Ely ; History, Martha Simpson ; Discipline, Mabel 
Haddock. 

The members of the Executive Committee were requested 
to meet immediately after First-day school, on the first First- 
day in Tenth month. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned until the 
second First-day in Tenth month, at 2.30 p. m. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Correspondent. 


Smith, Ellen K. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Cornwall Friends’ Association 
met Ninth month 3, 1899, at the Seaman Homestead. 
Extracts from ‘‘ The Life of Ann Hunt’’ were read by Mari- 
anna Seaman. . 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Charity '’ was read by its author, Alice 
Mary Brown. The thought was emphasized that charity is 
not simply giving alms, but is ‘‘ love, benevolence, good-will, 
that disposition of heart which leads man to think favorably 
of his fellow man.”’ 

After a short discussion and the giving of sentiments the 
meeting adjourned. B. E. Brown, Sec. 


Gducational Department. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 
Tue Committee on Education and the Disposition of the 
Samuel Jeanes’ Fund, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, desires 
to compile a register of teachers who are members of our 
Society, whether of our own or other yearly meetings, in 
order that information concerning them may be available to 
School Committees desiring teachers. 

For this purpose it is requested that all such teachers send 
(1) name, (2) address, (3) references, (4) place of preparation, 
(5) experience in teaching, (6) present position, (7) depart- 
ment of work or specialty, to Lucy S. Cooper, 

633 Penn street, Camden, N. J. 

The Committee desires to make the record as complete as 
possible, and it is hoped that all Friends engaged in teaching 
will respond to this request. 


Martin Academy opened on the 4th instant under most 
favorable auspices. Seventy-nine answered to roll-call, with 
others to follow very soon. The class of pupils that have 
entered is very encouraging. They all seem energetic and 
enthusiastic and we predict a strong year’s work. 

The new teachers, Edna Pownall and Sylvia Linvill, enter 
into the work with a will that betokens success for them. 

The Friends’ First-day School re-opened also on the 3d 
instant, with very encouraging outlook ; nearly all the officers 
and teachers were in their places to greet the pupils, and 
everything seemed to start off very satisfactorily. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
WILLIAM Evans Darsy, LL. D., Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, and a member of the London bar, who has 
been attending the Universal Peace Union Convention at 
Mystic, Conn., visited Swarthmore on the evening of the 7th 
instant, and addressed Friends and others in the meeting- 
house on the subject of his experiences at The Hague Con- 
ference. He is a man of broad culture and fine address, and 
his visit was enjoyed by all who heard and met him. On the 
evening of the gth instant Dr: Darby gave a lecture in Phila- 
delphia on ‘‘Shakespeare’s 7empest, a Study for the Times.”’ 
On the 1oth instant he spoke at the Baptist Temple, Phila- 


delphia, on the subject, ‘‘ The Hague Peace Conference, Its 
Inception, Work, and Results.”’ 


BLESSED is the man who sees the royal splendor 
Hid in the landscape, though the thick fogs roll, 
Whose heart is kept by Love so warm and tender 
That fogs or tempests never reach his soul. 

—E. L. Martin. 
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TO MY FATHER. 


How with the joyous ardor of thy youth 
Thou bearest all thy weight of toiling years ! 
How fresh and fair thy westering path appears 
Flushed with the morning crimson that reneweth 
Thy life ateven! The same sun of Truth 
That blessed thy soul's uprising ever cheers 
Its onward way; and as the close it nears 
Of thy clear day, with deeper rose imbueth 
Thine atmosphere, till a reflected glow 
Gleams upon gray horizons not so fired 
With fine enthusiasms. Oh! if inspired 
Sometimes with noble thought, what debt I owe 
To thee, my father, not alone in blood, 
But in that deeper life that yearneth toward the 
Good. OAKES BURLEIGH. 


TO A SKYLARK. 
Written on seeing one restlessly endeavoring to escape from its 
cage, at a bird-fancier’s, in Philadelphia. 

AGAINST thy prison-bars still fiercely beating 
With restless wings, striving to find thy way 

Out from thy gloomy cell and give thy greeting 
Triumphant to the broad and glorious day, 

In vain endeavor thus thy short and fleeting 
And cheerless life thou here wilt wear away. 


Poor alien, can it be that thou art haunted 
By visions such as the sad exile sees, 
Of some deep, amethystine gulf enchanted, 
Far in the bosom of the Pyrenees, 
Where, by no hand of mortal ever planted, 
Wild blooms are reddening for the golden bees ? 


Or, maddening dreams of some blue lakelet lying 
*Mid the white Alps, mirroring but the sun, 
A star, or warbling skylark o’er it flying 
To meet the morn, or, when the day is done, 
Sinking unto his mate, and sweetly trying 
His vespers o’er his nest so nearly won? 


Or, yet, of England's hills, and of the auroral 
And crimson beams flushing the orient through ; 

Upon her highland-moors the rose-tints floral 
Deepening on heath-bells wet with sweetest dew, 

Longing, with longing vain, to join the choral 
And exquisite chaunt far in those skies of blue? 


Thy alien fellow-captives never greeting, 
Gathered in this dim cell from many lands, 
Thou wearest out thy little life and fleeting, 
Striving all vainly with thy prison-bands, 
Beating against them with a restless beating, 
To gain that Temple grand not made with hands. 
—Howard Worcester Gilbert (a late Chester County poet). 


LETTY’S GLOBE. 
WHEN Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a color’d sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world ; old empires peep'd 
Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap'd, 
And laugh’d, and prattled in her world-wide bliss ; 
But when we turn'd her sweet, unlearnéd eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
‘*O! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there !"’ 
And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 
— Charles Tennyson- Turner. 


WronG ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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Social Restlessness in Italy. 
Manchester Guardian. 


THERE is perhaps more in the Pope's continued protests 
against his exclusion from the Peace Conference than appears 
upon the surface. It was natural enough that he should 
attempt to obtain recognition as a temporal sovereign from the 
Congress at The Hague. That is of a piece with the consist- 
ent policy of the Papacy ever since the armies of United Italy 
entered Rome, now nearly thirty years ago. Were King 
Humbert as popular with his subjects as his father, the policy 
of the Vatican would hardly call for a passing comment. 
But there is a restlessness in Italy to-day which lends a cer- 
tain importance to the hostile attitude of the Church. Ever 


| never permit any cause to step between them and a parent's 
privilege. —Exchange. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS was convicted by the court martial 
before which his case has been tried. With the exception of 
the Jesuit organs in Rome and the anti-Semite papers, the 
press of the whole world is ringing with execration. Even 
the Russian press joins in the chorus, although, perhaps, the 
| Jews are nowhere more hated than in Russia. The judges 
| are everywhere described as criminals, and gloomy specula- 
tions are indulged as to what future is in store for France. 





since the Chamber was prorogued and the Coercion Bill pro- | 
mulgated by Royal decree there have been ominous signs of | 
an alliance between the Republican Left and the Clerical | 
Right. Between them they have carried the municipal elec- 
tions in Milan and other great centres of population. There 
is again the same dearth of bread which led to the Milan riots, 
and it is significant that the Cabinet has just ordered the sale, 
at a low price, of the wheat stored in the military granaries. 
It may be possible for modern Italy to govern its peasantry by 
doles of wheat, as the Romans managed their hordes of freed- 
men. Underfed and overtaxcd, they seem to have drifted 
into a state of apathy that suggests anemia; but, on the | 


THE Peary-Harmsworth steamer Windward arrived at 
New Foundland on the roth inst. Lieutenant Peary and the 
sledge parties were in the field almost continuously from 
autumn, 1898, to summer of this year, and have effected an 
| extraordinary amount of important work, bearing on the future 
of his own expedition, and adding much to the geographical 
knowledge of the coast line and the interior of Ellesmere 
Land, the southern portion of Grinnell Land. His sledging 
| journeys aggregated more than 1,000 miles, including several 
trips repeated over portions of the track. 

THE Philadelphia Exposition was formally opened this 
week, prominent officials taking part in the exercises. 


other hand, both the Church and the Garibaldian organization 
are showing signs of active discontent. 


The judges who constituted the court martial at Rennes 
| have signed ‘‘a formal recommendation for mercy *’ to Presi- 
| dent Loubet, urging him not to enforce the degradation feature 
of Dreyfus’s sentence. A dispatch from Paris also says that 
the Premier has intimated that Dreyfus will be pardoned by 
January 1. This has given the prisoner renewed hope. 


Keep the Birthdays. 


Keep the birthdays religiously. They belong exclusively to 
and are treasured among the sweetest memories of home. 
Do not let anything prevent some token, be it ever so slight, 
to show that it is remembered. Birthdays are great events to 
children. For one day they feel they are heroes. The 
special pudding is made expressly for them ; a new jacket, 
trousers with pockets, or the first pair of boots is donned, and 
his brothers and sisters sink into insignificance beside ‘little 
Charlie,’’ who is ‘‘ six to-day,’’ and is soon ‘‘ going to bea | 
man.'’ Fathers who have half a dozen little ones to care for, | news of the spread of the revolution and the waning strength 
are apt to neglect birthdays—they come too often. Some- | of the Government. The insurgent leader, General Citriano 
times they are too busy, and sometimes they are bothered: | Castro, has 10,000 men under his command. 

but if they only knew how much such souvenirs are cherished | According to the same authority, a strict censorship of 
by their children years afterward, when, away from the hearth- | cable dispatches has been established ; mail matter is freely 
stone, they have added one more year to the perhaps weary | opened, and a close watch is kept upon out-going passengers. 
round of life: or would wish them, in the good, old-fashioned | President Andrade has purchased a Spanish gunboat, with an 
phrase, ‘‘many happy returns of their birthday,"’ they would | equipment of eight guns, for $135,000. 


THE Secretary of War has appointed a Central Porto 
Rican Relief, Committee to systematize the work and prevent 
confusion and waste of effort. 


THE steamer Philadelphia, from Venezuelan ports, brings 








ARMSTRONG McKELVY fy s NEWS AND OTHER 
— GLEANINGS. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 

aan. ss 
pavin- vnenaroon® eh A SWEDISH officer named Kuylenst- 
* Pitubargh, | jerne, who is at present traveling in China, 
vere }O reports that the Manchurian Railway can- 

jinnati. 
not be completed under five years, partly 
| because all the wood has to be imported 
from America, and partly because most of 
| the 12,000 Chinese laborers who had been 
| engaged went home again, being dissatis- 
| fied with the treatment they received at 
| the hands of the Russians, and unable to 
endure the cold winter. 
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| the cod fishing grounds on the Labrador 
coast report a serious condition of affairs. 

| The cod fishery has been almost an abso- 

| lute failure, and all vessels are returning 

| with small fares. As the fisheries are the 
chief support of the people, it is feared 
their failure will be followed by starvation 
in many parts of Labrador unless assist- 
ance is forthcoming. 


is right. 
St. Louis. 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


1 
airo 


—Drivers for electric vehicles are so 
| scarce in London that one concern has 
been compelled to give up business. 





—Pittsburgers interested in the pro- 
posed bridge structural iron and steel com- 
bine, which is being promoted by J. Gifford 
Ladd, of New York, to be capitalized at 
$65,000,000, are confident the deal will 
go through soon. Among the Pittsburg 
concerns that are understood to be op- 
tioned in the deal are the Keystone Bridge 
Company, of the Carnegie interests ; the 
Shiffler Bridge Company, the Pittsburg 


Bridge Company, and the Schultz Bridge | 


and Iron Company. 


6< ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’” are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaksin use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it a can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macserth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


September 7 and 21 and October 5 and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 


trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 | 


from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
points. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 


Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands | 


( Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 


21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- | 
daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of | 


$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





| 7.30 o'clock. 


Canandaigua, and Watkins within 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 

NINTH MONTH: 

17. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 

24. Merion, 10.30a m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* An application has been received for a 
donation of Friends’ Books for the Library of 
Payne University, Selma, Ala., under the 
auspices of the African M. E. Church. Those 
distributed by the Representative Committee 
have been secured. Any other books, whether 


| of a Friendly character or general Literature, 
| will be acceptable, and may be left with Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, or sent | 
D. Brooks, 713 | 


direct to care of Prof. R. 
Alabama street, Selma, Alabama. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Bucks | 

| county First-day School Union will be held at | 
Langhorne, Pa., Ninth month 23, 1899, at | 
10.30 a. m. 


All are cordially invited. 
ISABEL L. WASHINGTON, \ Clerks 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, Jf 7 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 


Thiladelphia, held at Race street, will take 


place on Fourth-day next, the 2oth, in the even- | 
| ing, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of | 
| Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
| Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- | 


ing-house at Chichester, First-day, Ninth month 


| 17, 1899, at 2 30 p. m. 


CHARLES Pal MER, Clerk. 


*,* First-day Evening Meetings will be held | 
| during Ninth month at 4th and Green streets at | 
The company of all who believe | 


in a quiet hour for social worship is invited. 

The Third-day mee'ings will 
next week at 17th and Girard 
10.30 a. m. 


Avenue, at 


*,* Any changes in the times of holding 


| meetings, or other needed corrections, should | 
| be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book | 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 

enable them to issue the Almanac for Igooat an | 


early date. 


*,* The meeting held only once in the year | 
at Warrington meeting-house will be held there | 
It is an interesting occasion, | 
and ministering Friends feeling a drawing in 


Ninth month 24. 


that direction are encouraged to attend. 


*,* Quarterly and yearly meetings in Ninth | 


month will be held as follows: 
25. Canada Half- Yearly Mtg, 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


'Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. | 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. | 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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ustke THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST $2.00 AND UP. 


f Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
wy Write for booklet on economy in heating 


homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Household Linens 


The new importations of all kinds 
of Household Linens are now being 
placed on the counters—Table Cloths, 
Napkins, etc., in handsome designs 
made exclusively for us, all marked 
at lowest prices : 


Bleached Damask Table Linen—68 
inches wide—at $1.00 a yard. 
inches wide—at $1.10 a yard. 
3g Breakfast Napkins to match—at 

$2.00 a dozen. 
3 Dinner Napkins to match—at 
$3.00 a dozen. 

Extra heavy bleached Damask Table 
Linen—72 inches wide—at $1.25 
a yard. 

5 Napkins to match—§2. 50a dez. 
3¢ Napkins to match—$3.50 a doz. 

Superior extra heavy Damask Bleach- 
ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 
at $1.35 a yard. 
s¢ Napkins to match—$2.75 a doz. 
3¢ Napkins to match—$4.00a doz. 

Extra heavy Double Damask Bleach- 
ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 
at $1.75 and $2.00 a yard. 

s Napkins to match—-at $3.50 and 
$3.75 a dozen. 

3 Napkins to match—at $5.50and 
$6.00 a dozen. 

Superior Double Damask Bleached 
Table Linen—72 inches wide—at 
$2.50 a yard. 
4¢ Napkins to match—$5.50 a doz. 
( Napkins to match—$8.ooa doz. 
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OFRPE RS by mail promptly and accurately 
tilled 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ERIENDS’ INTEELIGENCER 





Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


FASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 554 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrn Wesster, Wm. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


_ ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
CORPORATIONS 


OR 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MOrRT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


INTEREST ALLOWED 
CORPORATION 


ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments one best separate and ooest from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- ident, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J, ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 


President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, HENRY C. BROWN. 


M.L. PHILIBERT, | PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 
AND DRY CLEANER. 

Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


RAPA ORL OEP I CITI! 


'Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. Reading Route to 


READING,. HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. ! 


Friends’ Book Association, % 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 
Publishers, 
Blank 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


Booksellers, Stationers, @ AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers,- and Printers, % 
Artists’ Materials, 5 

Kindergarten, School’Supplies. ¥ 
Everything relating to the Kinder-§ 
garten and School. 


CLEMENT A. WOO 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE; PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 4-28-25-A. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
SEECE CEE CEEE CE ECEE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Leans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in),... 
URPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
unsured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
age and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


,OSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarop S, Sayrgs, 

1. Borron Winprenny, 
‘tLwoop Recker 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
Samvuget Bancrorrt, Jr., 
“womas R. GiLt, Epwarp G. McCo.un, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Aurrep I. Puiures, 
Grorce M. Wacner. 


Interest allowed on 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Seencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
i F. Lewis, 
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To Cairornia AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Swaxe Dance, 
“60 pp., 64 illustrations. 


Read 
These Szzcssser sme 


New Mexico Heattn Re- 
Books 


RIVA IIMA hy 


sorts, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 
Arizona Heattn Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hor Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
for postage named * “* 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 

special resorts for tourists and 

9 kers in the Great West. 
) are published by the 


ta Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 


C. A. moans, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F. R’y 
Great Northern 
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